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world. In these stupendous tragedies he availed
himself of all the powers with which he was endowed
and all the skill which he had acquired. His verse
has liberated itself from the formalism and monotony
that had marked it in the earlier plays, and is now
free, varied, responsive to every mood and every
type of passion; the language is laden almost to the
breaking point with the weight of thought; the dialogue
ranges from the lightest irony to heart-rending pathos
and intolerable denunciation; the characters lose all
semblance of artificial creations and challenge criticism
and analysis like any personage in history; the action
is pregnant with the profoundest significance. Hardly,
if at all, less powerful are the later tragedies of the
Roman group. Antony and Cleopatra is unsurpassed
for the intensity of its picture of passion, for its superb
mastery of language, for its relentless truth. The
more somber scenes of Coriolanus convey a tragedy
which either on its personal or its political side scarcely
yields to its predecessors in poignancy and gloom.
Whatever else he may have written in these years,
here is surely the period of tragedy.

Nor do the plays classed as comedies and falling iiu
the first three years of the new century seriously modify
this impression of the prevailing tone of the period.
Trottus and Cre$sida> AWs Wett that Ends Well, and
Mmmre for Measure present a marked contrast to the
mmantic comedy of the preceding stage. The love-
story of the first deals with a coquette and ends sordidly;